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PREFACE 


This is a report of the research done 
by me, in year 1960, under the guidance of 
Dr. S. D. Singh, Ph. D. (London University) 
and now Reader in the Punjab University, 
Chandigarh. It isa “Comparative Study of 
Inter-caste Tensions Among Rural and 
Urban Children”. The investigation was 
started in August, 1959 and could be comp- 
leted by the middle of January, 1960, ina 
span of about five months. 

I am greatly indebted to my teacher 
Dr. S. D. Singh for his painstaking supervi- 
sion, Dr. Y. Singh, now in Rajasthan, and 
Mr. Kedar Singh also helped me a lot. I am 
grateful to them for the same. I have also 
to acknowledge my thanks to various 
authors from whom I have freely quoted. 


—R. N. Agarwal. 


HA edicated 


to 


Prof. D. S. Rawal, 


my esteemed teacher and guide. 
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ABSTRACT 


The present study was conducted to compare 
Inter-caste Tensions among urban and rural children 
of Agra region. A sample of 140 children-70 boys 
and 70 girls—was taken from urban as well as from 
rural areas. Mainly primary and montessory school 
children of age-group 9-10 years were used as subjects. 
The technique of questionnaire was utilized and the 
questionnaire was applied to these children orally. 
The questionnaire contained eight questions, each 
question comprising of 8 alternatives. 


Findings confirm the existence of inter-caste 
tensions among children. Each caste has been found 
to despise all other castes falling below it in social 
hierarchy. Overall percentage of preference for 
upper, upper-middle, lower-middle and lower 
caste is 91%, 72%, 51%, and 29% respectively. Å caste 
acceptance scale has been drawn. Social acceptance 
has been found to be less manifested in matters of 
inter-dining, acceptance of food and acceptance of a 
neighbour rather than in case of choice of friend and 
acceptance of water, and is most clearly manifested in 
case of acceptance of a playmate or classmate or tea- 
cher. The status of a sweeper in this caste hierarchy 
is the lowest. Much difference in the extent of caste- 
tensions as between urban and rural areas or 
between boys and girls has not been observed. 


Since investigation was confined only to Agra 
region, ithas been suggested that an extensive 
investigation in other regions may also be conducted 
in future for further analysis and generalization, 
and other aspects of this problem may also be 
covered. It has been further suggested that possi- 
bility of the use of Pictorial technique may be 
explored and whether this technique can be used 
in the context of such investigation in Indian condi- 
tions may be confirmed. 
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CHAPTER I -g 4 
INTRODUCTION 
Importance of the Study as a Topic of Research : 


Quite a lot of literature has been published on 
Indian Caste System, “The Theory and Practice 
of Caste? was published in 1853 by B. A. Irving. 
Later on, in 1872, Sherring published his “Hindu 
Castes and Tribes”. Risley presented his glossary 
“Tribe and Castes of Bengal” in 1891. These publi- 
cations, as also others, inspired many Indian scholars 
and S. V. Ketkar in 1909 published his “History of 
Caste”, Ever since the dawn of Indian nationalism 
in the present era, caste has been a burning issue 
before leaders and statesmen, as also a large number 
of scholars have been attracted towards caste as a 
field of research, Dr. Ghurye, in 1921, was doing 
his research work on ‘caste? at Cambridge Univer- 
sity. Emphasising race as the basis of the emer- 
gence of caste, his “Caste and Race in India’? was 
published in 1932. In 1950, its revised edition saw 
the light of the day under the title “Caste and 
Class’ in India”. The report of the Indian census 
in 1931, contained Dr. Hutton’s contribution to the 
‘theory of caste. Many other studies including those 
of Cox, Dutta and others were published in due 
course (Ghurye, 1952). All these studies were, how- 
ever, undertaken primarily from a historical or anthro- 
pological point of view and the structural basis of 
caste was emphasised. Arguments were advanced 
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to prove or disprove a particular point of view. 
Dr. Ambedkar’s *Who were the Shudras” was such 
a study, as also the previous ones, Functional and 
social aspects of caste and its repercussions were 
seldom touched. 

Little research-work has been done on caste 
tensions. Though a lot of literature has been pro- 
duced on various aspects of social stratification, 
ranging from social class system, castes, occupations, 
age and sex distribution, development and social 
mobility, political, economic, educational and other 
ecclesiastical and institutional hierarchies to the 
relationships between these institutions and general 
social structure (Gittler, 1957), there is a dearth of 
literature on subjective element of social system, 
i. e., class and caste consciousness, its development 
within the framework of the class or caste structure. 
There are some studies on class consciousness among 
adolescents and the only study, very recently made 
by Jahoda (1959) in Britain on the genesis of class 
consciousness in children. In India, six studies on 
social tensions were conducted in 1950-51, in con- 
nection with the Unxsco programme under active 
participation of Garner Murphy (Murphy, 1953). 
These consisted in the studies of Messrs. C. N. Vakil 
of Bombay University, H. P. Maiti of Patna Univer- 
sity, B.S. Guha of Department of Anthropology, 
‘Calcutta, Kamla Chowdhary of Ahmedabad Textile 
Industry Research Association (ATIraA), Paras Ram 
of East Punjab University and Kali Prasad and 
Radha Kamal Mukerji and colleagues of Lucknow 
University, with the collaboration of B. Kuppu- 
swamy of Presidency College, Madras, Sohan Lal of 
Defence Ministry, P. Bandhopadhya of UNESCO 
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Field Office, Delhi, A. R. Desai of School of 
Sociology, Bombay, and others. Wakil studied ten- 
sion among Hindu Residents, Hindu Refugees and 
Muslims ; Maiti studied the relations of Hindus 
to aboriginal population of Bihar ; Guha conducted 
survey on the nature of refugee camps as a factor 
in providing anti-government and anti-Muslim 
feelings ; while Kamla Chowdhary was preoccupied 
with the attitude-of mill-workers towards supervisors. 
Paras Ram brought to light the Hindu-Muslim 
tension at Aligarh, and the study was published in 
1955. 

But only the studies of Professor Kali Prasad and 
Dr. Radha Kamal Mukerji lay particular emphasis 
on caste. Prof. Kali Prasad investigated into the 
caste and religious tolerance among college students 
of Lucknow, and Dr. Radha Kamal Mukerji and 
colleagues surveyed caste-tensions adults in the Indus- 
trial city of Kanpur (R. K. Mukerji and colleagues, 
1951). But so far our resources permit us to know, 
there is no published data either on Caste-Conscious- 
ness, or on Inter-Caste tensions among children. 

Prof. R. K. Mukerji and colleagues and Dr. Kali 
Prasad have rightly affirmed that significant caste- 
tensions exist among adults in a caste-structured 
society such as ours. But a question, therefore, 
naturally arises whether these caste-tensions, exist 
among children as well and whether children are caste- 
conscious. According to Prof. D. N. Majumdar 
(Majumdar, 1958), “..........As far as eating and 
drinking go, the restrictions are the same with them 
(children) ; otherwise there is free mixing of the 
children of all castes, for children are children, and 
they love to romp and play together, no matter to 
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which caste they belong. But if while playing, a 
quarrel were to arise and itis taken up by the 
guardians of the children, then the atmosphere 
changes, for it is no longer a quarrel of the children, 
but becomes a quarrel of caste-conscious elders, and 
the lower castes are sure to get the worst of it.” Prof. 
Majumdar is only stating as to how parents take 
children’s quarrels. The crux of the problem, how- 
ever, is whether children themselves have a con- 
sciousness of caste, 

Problem of the study of caste-tensions among 
children has, however, various aspects. These in- 
clude development of caste-consciousness in various 
caste-groups, caste-variations in attitudes of parents 
towards children, caste-variations in teacher-pupil 
relationships, educational and occupational aspi- 
rations of various caste boys and girls, caste and 
friendship -patterns among school children, caste 
differences {in child-breeding, determinants of 
Caste-consciousness in children of rural and urban 
areas etc. The present survey is concerned with a 
particular aspect of this problem, viz., “Compara- 
tive Study of Inter-Caste Tensions Among Rural 
and Urban Children.” 

Since Indian caste-stratification is more distinct 
and ‘fixed’ than class system, and individual’s life- 
chances are controlled by the rules governing the 
social status assigned at birth, prohibiting progress 
toa large extent, endeavours are in the direction 
of abolishing this system. Hence, no doubt, infor- 
mation about caste-tensions among children and å 
comparison .of this tension among rural and urban 
children will be of great help in accelerating the rate 
ofits liquidation. Such an information will help 
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in taking educational and other measures to prevent 
the very growth of caste-tensions among children. 


Peculiarities of Caste as a Form of Social 
Stratification : 


In India, caste is an institution which has grown 
and developed through many centuries, but since it 
is so. firmly rooted in India, and since it is found 
nowhere else in such a complex way, we can find 
in the more inaccessible corners of this vast country 
still a few castes whose primitive conditions of life 
have changed so little in centuries (Hutton, 1951). 
Each caste is a social unit in itself. The customs by 
which it lives are generally different in some res- 
pects from those of other castes, and are sometimes 
in marked contrast to those of any other caste. 
Persons of one caste do not marry those of another: 
The extent to which persons of caste will eat or 
drink with those of another is restricted by un- 
written laws. Sometimes, even a change of religion 
does not alter caste; asweeper turned Christian 
remains a sweeper for all practical purposes. 

“In the Indian cultural pattern, the outcome of 
centuries of history and the accumulated force of 
values and institutions has been social stratification 
on the basis of caste rather than class.” (Mukerji 
and Colleagues, 1951). But what the ‘caste’ stands 
for has always, been a controversial subject. Since 
social institutions that resemble caste in one respect 
or another are not difficult to find elsewhere, and 
some of them have association with caste in their 
ultimate origin, yet caste, as we understand it in 
India, is peculiarly Indian phenomena. No com- 
parable ‘institution to be seen elsewhere has any- 
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thing like the complexity, elaboration and rigidity 
of caste asin India; and accordingly we do finda 
wider distribution for certain important or striking 
features of caste. But highly complex as it is, caste 
could only arise within a limited area in which all 
the elements contributing to it were associated over 
a long period of time (Hutton). 

It is argued that Indian caste system is the 
natural result of the interaction of a number of 
geographical, social, political, religious and economic 
factors not found elsewhere. But more specifically 
a number of factors, ‘according to Hutton, have 
contributed to the emergence of this peculiar system, 
such as geographical isolation of Indian peninsula, 
primitive ideas about power, ideas of pollution, 
purification, ceremonial purity, ideas of exclusive 
families and so on. (Ibid., pp. 188-89). 

In Hindu society, castes have varying degrees of 
respectability and circles of social intercourse. This 
is not due only to the fact that caste is the most 
general form of social stratification in India, but 
also because it Presents such a marked contrast to 
the social groupings prevalent in Europe and 
America. Owing to these features, this institution 
found many scholars in the past devoted to its study. 
Ås important a personality as Magasthenes had said 
about our Caste-system in these words: “It is not 
permitted to contract marriage with a person of 
another caste, nor to change from one profession to 
another, nor for the same person to understand 
more than one, except if he is of the caste of philoso- 
phers, when Permission is given on account of his 
dignity.” (Ghurye, 1952). 

The Outstanding features of Hindu society, when 
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it was ruled by the social philosophy of caste, un- 
affected by the modern ideas of rights and duties, 
are six, according to Ghurye (Zbid.) :— 

(1) Segmental Division of Society: That is, well- 
defined caste-groups with a line of their own, the 
membership of each of which was determined by 
selection at birth. The status of a man depended 
not upon wealth as in modern Europe, but on 
traditional importance of caste in which he had the 
luck of being born. 

(2) Hierarchy of the Groups: That is, status of 
different castes is predetermined. There is a social 
precedence amongst the castes, with the Brahmin as 
the head of this hierarchy. Only in the South the 
members of the artisan caste Kammalan dispute the 
supremacy of Brahmins. 

(3) Restrictions on Feeding and Social Intercourse : 
That is, minute rules as to what sort of food or drink 
can be accepted by a person with a particular caste- 
group are predetermined. 

(4) Civil and Religious Disabilities and Privileges of 
Different Sections : That is, segregation of individual 
caste or of groups of castes ina village is the most 
obvious mark of civil privileges and disabilities. - 
Villages are divided into parts to be inhabited by a 
particular caste; the best part or locality being 
occupied by a dominant caste. 

(5) Lack of Unrestricted Choice of Occupation: That 
is, a caste or a group of castes considered some of the 
occupations as its hereditary right or obligation, to 
abandon which, in pursuit of another though it 
might be more lucrative, was thought not to be 
right. It was not only the moral restraint, and the 
social check of one’s caste-fellows that acted as a 
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restraint on the choice of one’s occupation, but also 
the restriction put by another caste. z 

(6) Restrictions on Marriage : Most of the caste- 
groups are further divided intoa number of sub- 
groups, each of which forbids its members to many 
persons outside it. Each of these groups is thus 
endogamous. But this system of endogamy is not a 
universal factor. In many affairs though it is the 
caste that is recognized by the society at large, it is 


the sub-caste that is regarded by the particular caste 
and the individual. 


Caste as an Organisation of Social Integration 
and Disintegration—Caste Dynamics : 


Caste, as it is understood today, is an outcome 
of thousands of years, and through such a long 
panorama of history, it has acquired unique charac- 
teristics. Emerging from the Vedic period, it has 
had a checkered career. At the time of Aryan 
invasion, there were only two major groups—Aryans 
and Das, which later on came to be called as Aryans 
and Shudras. Further divisions took place and in 
due course, there were Brahmins, Kshattriyas, 
Vaishyas and Shudras. Though Brahmins were 
ever in dominance till the time of Mahabharat, 
Kshattriyas were much dissatisfied with this domi- 
nance ; so much so, that according to Dr. Ghurye, 
spread of Jainism and Buddhism has much to do with 
this dissatisfaction. Rivalries among the varnas 
and among their divisions and sub-divisions has 
always been an unfortunate phenomena of Indian 
social organisation and has kept the society ina 
state of perpetual tension. This state of tension got 
its expression in the form of segregation in marriage, 
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acceptance of food and water, social ceremonies, 
acceptance of friends, playmates and classmates, etc. 
The preferential order in castes has many a time 
been changed by outside contracts and occasional 
inter-caste collaboration. The impact of Islam and 
that of British rule has been the most vocal in 
modifying this system and in loosening its grip. 
Caste-tensions, in terms of a particular social 
stratification, which they are borne of, develop in 
the wider context of Gaste-Dynamics. Caste functions 
manifest themselves in various spheres. The caste 
not only provides a fixed social orbit from which 
neither wealth nor poverty, success nor disaster can 
remove an individual. It determines the member- 
ship of a particular community and provides him a 
permanent body of associations. It controls behavi- 
our and contracts, canalises choice in marriage, 
dictates customs, manners and ceremonies, and pres- 
cribes rituals at birth, marriage and death. , It again 
determines, toa large extent, social status of each 
caste with regard to other castes. More so, it is the 
function of caste, and a part of caste-dynamics, to 
hand on from generation to generation that pattern 
of skill,- knowledge and behaviour which we speak 
of as culture. United action by a caste has considera- 
ble influence on the election of political representa- 
tives, In the sphere of religion, it appears to 
function in direction of increasing restraint (Hutton, 
1951). Functions of caste, in many ways, are 
integrative, but when each caste integrates its own 
members, clash among these integrated caste-bodies 
ensues, leading to permanent caste-tensions. Caste, 
no doubt, provides for the various functions necessary 
to social life, functions ranging from education ta 
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scavenging, from government to domestic services. 
But it makes for these provisions within the barbed- 
wire range of a religious dogma and superstitions— 
the belief in ‘Karma’ which renders the division of 
work among various castes as determined by divine 
order of the universe. This order may not, however, 
be as rigid, and may be, as ‘Blunt’ insists : “Its evo- 
lution is still proceeding, new castes and sub-castes 
come into existence, all customs fall into abeyance.” 
(Zbid.) ‘Caste makes no compromise.’ So much 
so, that among backward peoples, Hindu patriotism 
still consists in attachment to a particular caste. 
Caste-organisation today is a screen and justification. 
for persistently anti-social conduct and group-tensions. 


Social Stiatification—Caste and Class: 


Caste asa distinct form of social stratification 
has been analysed by different psychologists and 
sociologists in a number of ways. Sorokin, in his 
‘Social Mobility’, says about stratification in these 
words: Any organised social group is always a 
stratified social body. There has not been, and does 
not exist, any permanent social group which is ‘flat’, 
and in which all members are equal. Unstratified 
society with a real equality of its members is a myth, 
which has never been realized in the history 
of mankind.” Social stratification in India being 
on the lines of caste rather «than on class, parti- 
cularly so in Hindu society, MacIver goes on 
to say that “Every Hindu necessarily belongs to 
the caste of his parents and in that caste he in- 
evitably remains. No accumulation of wealth, and 
no exercise of talent can alter this caste-status.”” 
(MacIver). He further says: “A solidified caste- 
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structure, such as India’s, involves the most extreme 
form of status hierarchy. The horizontal stratifi- 
cation with the distinction of privileges and immuni- 
ties and duties affects almost every phase of social 
life including work and worship and recreation and 
marriage.” (Jbid.) Religion appears to be the most 
important basis of this stratification. The hold of 
religious belief, with its supernatural explanation of 
caste itself, its doctrine of inordination and subordi- 
nation, its attributes of mystic cleanliness and 
uncleanliness, its installation of reverence and awe, 
and its overwhelming conception of the sacred is 
essential for the continuity of this system. (Zbid.) 

But there are many other attributes of this 
stratification. As a result of competition, segregation, 
and division of labour, there exists a social distance 
or proximity due to the development of appropriate 
socio-psychological habits, traditions and symbols. 
Social castes and classes owe their universality and 
persistence to society’s basic population adjustments 
and to cultural adaptation. It is cultural norms. 
and methods of socialization of the child which 
reflect themselves in the social farness or nearness 
and formulate such a social stratification in mind. 

According to Dr. Radha Kamal Mukerji also, 
the Indian society is divided on the basis of caste 
rather than on class, and the outcome of centuries. 
of history and the accumulated force of its traditional 
philosophy, institutions and oriental values has been 
responsible for such a differentiation on caste-lines. 


(Mukerji, 1951). rå 


CHAPTER II 
THE PROCEDURE AND METHODOLOGY 
Subjects: 


The present study was conducted in Agra 
City and some of the villages in the neighbour- 
hood, Uttar Pradesh. Mainly basic primary schools 
and Montessori schools children were used as subjects 
for the purpose. In city, schools from different 
localities, poor, middle and upper people localities, 
were selected, and to have an adequate representa- 
tion of the city population, 70 subjects—35 girls and 
35 boys—were randomly taken from out of these 
schools. Since very few schools have co-education 
system, children from different caste and sex were 
not available in the same school, and so many 
schools had to be tried for the desired number of 
boys and girls. For rural sample, only boys and 
girls of primary schools were available, as there are no 
Montessori schools in villages. A number of schools 
had to be tried to complete the data particularly 
for girls, as very few girls go to school in rural 
areas. Sample from rural areas too consisted 70 
children in all—35 girls and 35 boys. Thus, the 
total number of subjects was 140. 

To allocate children into dilferent caste-cate- 
gories, the following classification was used. It re- 
presents the general hierarchy of castes status in Uttar 
Pradesh, but is widely representative of Indian 
Caste-hierarchy, and is also so graded economically, 
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socially and historically. The sample could not be 
matched for economic conditions partly due to the 
difficulty in getting correct information, as most of 
the children either did not know the correct income 
of their parents or were hesitant in telling their in- 
come, and partly due to the fact that, as explained 
earlier, there is more or less an overlapping in 
economic status and caste of an individual ; that is, 
caste of an individual, to a great extent, is corre- 
lated with his economic condition (Baljit Singh, 
1951). 
Caste-Hierarchy in Agra (Uttar Pradesh.) 
Upper : Brahmin, Bania. 
Upper-Middle : Thakur, Rajput, Panjabi, 
; Khattri, etc. 
Lower-Middle : Nai, Dhobi, Teli, etc. 
Lower : Chamar, Bhangi. 
The allocation-arrangement of subjects with 
regard to different caste-groups is given below : 


Urban Rural 
Boys: * Girls Boys Girls 
Upper-caste 13 m2 9 9 
Up. mid. caste 18 12 12 13 
L. mid. caste 4 6 5 7 
Lower caste 5 5 9 6 
35 35 35 35 


The Procedure and Technique Used : 


There could be many methods for such a study. 
The interview method was tried by Paras Ram and 


questionnaire method by R. K. Mukerji and 
colleagues, as also by others. Observational method 


could also be used. Possibility of a pictorial 
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technique was also explored but all the methods 
were abandoned in favour of a questionnaire. 

No doubt, the observational method has many 
advantages. By the use of such a method, caste- 
relations could be studied during the course of their 
very occurrence. But the method had certain draw- 
backs in the context of this investigation. In order 
to observe the caste-tension situations, it was obli- 
gatory to wait till such situations arise, which was 
extravagantly time-consuming, and not practicable. 

Pictorial tests have been used in this kind of 
Study. Undoubtedly, this method gives better 
information than eliciting information by putting 
direct questions to the subject. Asan example, the 
study of Himmelwett may be cited. The boys bet- 
ween 13-14 were tested on a direct question: ‘Do 
you think that there are several classes in England ?” 
The score was that a majority of students failed to 
understand the question, though the subjects were 
quite conscious of class-stratification in England. 
Whereas, Jahoda (1959), by using a pictorial test 
showed that even the boys and girls of 6 or 7 years 
of age became class-conscious. Of course, the picto- 
rial tests are more informative, but only when the 
discriminative cues in the pictures are quite distinc- 
tively reflective of the corresponding distinctions, 
and the subjects have developed the required dis- 
criminative Capacity. Social learning in western 
countries takes place at a much rapid rate. But 
Indian boys and girls, many of whom have never 
seen even their own photographs, could not be ex- 
pected to discriminate pictures. Hence the practical 
difficulty of applying this technique. Another diffi- 
culty which arises in using a pictorial test is of 
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matching the’ groups for intelligent quotients, as 
discrimination element involved in pictures is likely 
to be correlated with intelligence of the subject. 

Again pure interviewing was beset with usual 
limitations, and in regard to which questionnaire is 
preferred. Although both interview and question- 
naire place heavy reliance upon the validity of 
verbal reports, no doubt, there is ample opportunity 
for flexibility in the interviewing technique: in solicit- 
ing appropriate responses ; as the subject in the case 
of interview can be observed during the period he 
responds to questions. The interviewer is in a 
position to observe not only what the respondent 
says, but also how he says it. The interview is 
also more appropriate technique for revealing in- 
formation about complex emotional subjects, and 
there is ample scope for penetrating beyond the 
subject’s overt expression. But this was not required 
in the ‘present investigation. It was not intended 
to know the pathology of caste-tensions, but only 
its existence and extent. Interviewing may be more 
affective and versatile with respect to the atmosphere 
which can be created during the whole situation. 
But that was more essential when the illiterate 
population was selected as sample, while in the 
present case, educated children were selected as also 
that the investigator filled the questionnaire himself, 
the necessity of pure interviewing, thus, was not 
felt. 

Questionnaire, on the other hand, no doubt, has 
its limitations, particularly that the information one 
obtains is limited to the written responses of the 
subject to pre-arranged questions. But the question- 
naire, in the present context, had many advantages 
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too, It was less expensive and could be standardised 
better than an interview. Its wordings could be 
set and the number of questions could be decided 
once and for all—without any discrimination 
whatsoever. Thus, it ensured uniformity from one 
measurement situation to another, while the inter- 
viewing situation could not be uniform. The biasing 
effect of interviewer’s opinions or. his appearance 
could also be done away with. Again, since one 
of the important functions of the interviewer is to 
rate the respondent on factual characteristics and 
on certain psychological leanings, there were obvious 
difficulties involved in determining the reliability. 
The questionnaire method was more reliable than 
interviewing technique. 

So, the questionnaire method was selected to 
compare Inter-caste tensions among rural and-urban 
children, 

The questionnaire was constructed on the lines 
of Bogardus Social Distance Scale. Important 
decisions were taken with regard to the construction 
of questionnaire and with regard to its content, as 
well as its form. Only necessary questions were 
placed, with a view to the utility of each question. 
The eight degrees of ‘distance’ as formulated are on 
the lines of a linear scale—Interdining, Acceptance 
“of food cooked by members of other castes, Acceptance 
of water, Acceptance of a neighbour, Acceptance 
of a playmate, Acceptance of a classmate, Acceptance 
of a teacher and Acceptance of a friend. Age-group 
determined on the basis of pretext on children of 
smaller ages, and it was particularly kept in 
view that the respondents should have necessary 
age-equipment or maturity in replying the 
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questionnaire. Every question is concrete, specific, 
and closely related to the respondent’s age level. The 
questions are free from any spurious extravagance 
and none of the questions is loaded or stretched in 
any particular direction. Language of each question 
is as clear as possible in order to avoid any possible 
misunderstanding. The simplest possible wording 
has been used. No other implication can be deduced 
from any question than what it is intended for. 
Since the matter of caste is quite a delicate affair, 
particularly so in the villages, and village population 
was also a part of the sampling, it was designed that 
no question should be emotionally loaded, so that 
the villagers may not have any objection to give res- 
ponse to any question. 

A sample of the questionnaire is given as follows: 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


Questions. 


1. Would you like to dine with a 
(a) sweeper boy 

(b): chamar boy 

(c) gadaria boy 

(d) nai, dhobi, lubar, or kumhar boy 

(e) jat ahir or gujar boy 

(£) thakur boy 

(g) bania boy 
(h) brahmin boy. 

2. Can you take food cooked by 
(a) a sweeper 
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(b) a chamar 

(c) a gadaria 

(d) a nai, dhobi, luhar or kumhar 

(e) a jat, ahir or gujar 

(f) a thakur 

(g) a bania 

(h) a brahmin. 

Can you drink water with the hand of 

(a) a sweeper 

(b) a chamar 

(c) a gadaria 

(d) a nai, dhobi, luhar, carpenter, julaha or 
kumhar 

(e) a jat, ahir, or a gujar 

(£) a thakur 

(g) a bania 

(h) a brahmin. 

Can you live in the same house with 

(a) a sweeper boy 

(b) a chamar boy 

(c) a gadaria boy 

(d) ajat, ahir or a gujar boy 

(e) a thakur boy 

(f) a bania boy 

(g) a brahmin boy 

(h) a nai, dhobi, kumhar, luhar, julaha, or car- 

penter boy, 

Can you play with 

(a) a sweeper boy 

(b) a chamar boy 

(c) a gadaria boy 

(d) a nai, dhobi, 
julaha boy 

(e) a jat 


kumhar, luhar, carpenter or 
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(f) a thakur boy 

(g) a bania boy 

(h) a brahmin boy. 
6. Would you prefer to study with 

(a) a sweeper boy 

(b) a chamar boy 

(c) a gadaria boy 

(d) a nai, dhobi, julaha, kumhar, luhar, carpen- 

ter boy 

(e) a jat, ahir, a gujar boy 

(£) a thakur boy 

(g) a bania boy 

(h) a brahmin boy. 
7. Whom would you prefer to be taught by 

(a) a sweeper teacher 

(b) a chamar teacher 

(c) a gadaria teacher 

(d) a nai, dhobi, kumhar etc., teacher 

(e) a jat, ahir, or gujar teacher 

(£) a thakur teacher 

(g) a bania teacher 

(h) a brahmin teacher. 
8. Whom would you like to be friendly with 

(a) a sweeper boy 

(b) a chamar boy , 

(c) a gadaria boy 

(d) a nai, dhobi, or kumhar etc., boy 

(e) a jat, gujar or ahir boy 

(£) a thakur boy 

(g) a bania boy 

(h) a brahmin boy. 

The content of the questionnaire was intended 
just to ask for the desired information. First of all, 
the subject’s age, name, caste, religion, education, 
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parent’s education and income was taken into 
account, Then the proper questions were set. There 
are, in all, eight questions, and each question com- 
prises of eight alternatives, out of which the subject 
has to make his choice. He can respond to as many 
alternatives as possible. For instance, if in question 
No. 1, a lower caste subject responds to all the alter- 


natives, it would stand to signify that he accepts 


every caste in matters of dining and has no distinc- 
tion whatsoever. On the other hand, if a bania or 
brahmin child gives a ‘yes’ response only in favour 
of two castes, bania and brahmin, it means that he 
distinguishes between these two and other castes and 
regards the other castes as falling below his own 
caste-group. 

The second question measures the subject’s 
responses with regard .to the acceptance of food 
cooked by members of other castes ; the third one to 
measure responses with regard to the acceptance of 
water. It was expected that choice with regard to 
the latter should not be as strict and reserved as with 
the acceptance of food. As is obvious, the practice 
of allowing a particular caste child to accept water 
from: another caste child depends very much, parti- 
cularly in a village, on the status of that caste. But 
water being a most essential commodity, and since 
sources of water are mostly communalised in rural 
areas as well as in Cities, it was expected that attitude 
with regard to the acceptance of water ought not to 
be much reserved. 

The fourth question seeks to assess the degree of 
acceptance of aneighbour. It stands to find out 
the level of tolerance in this sphere. Living witha 
member of another caste in the same house has 
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many implications, Particularly that, when families 
live together, intermingling and co-operation becomes 
a rather natural phenomena. Living together is a 
panacea for the social evil of untouchability, It was 
considered that a question in this connection would 
be necessary from the viewpoint of drawing a Social 
Distance Scale. 

The fifth and sixth questions seek to know child- 
ren’s responses in connection with their acceptance 
ofa classmate and playmate. It was assumed that 
children would have less rigidity in this matter on 
the plea that play being an unavoidable social 
requirement for children, especially so in school 
situation, a child cannot afford to be reserved, and 
consequently, the percentage of responses should be 
higher. 

The seventh question aims to seek the extent of 
acceptance by a child of a teacher belonging to other 
castes. The teaching profession in India, in spite of 
all its handicaps and low-paid salaries, is still a 
prestige occupation ; moreso in the rural areas and 
in the eyes of children. Children, were expected 
not to mind the caste of their teachers. This. view 
has been later confirmed by the findings of this 
investigation. 

The eighth question measures a child's social 
orbit of friendliness in the sphere of caste. The 
sphere of friendliness is the closest sphere, wherein 
an individual moves. Child being a person in society, 
using Kurt Lewin’s phrase, has to distinguish between 
gradients of friendliness. He has to select friends 
on the basis of judgments as formulated in his social 


in the total, atmosphere of home, society ane 
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And in the present social atmosphere, infatuated 
with the talk of caste, a child’s selection of friends 
remains in the limited orbit of caste, to a very great 
extent. A measure of the degree of caste-accept- 
ance in matters of friendliness is not, therefore, out 
of place. 

All the questions set in the present questionnaire 
are of closed type and require responses in ‘yes’ or 
‘no’. Inthe open-end question, an issue is raised, 
but a structure for the respondent is not supplied, 
and he may be free to answer in his own ‘frame of 
reference’. This leads to certain advantages. For 
example, the subject’s responses give a more 
detailed picture of his attitudes ; and since responses 
are not suggested, the subject may choose his own 
course, prominent in his thinking. But these 
Questions have limitations too. They are not only 
more demanding in time but sometimes lead to a 
multiplicity of responses with ambiguity and con- 
fusion. This has been avoided in the construction 
of the present questionnaire. Responses of the 
subjects are limited to standard alternatives and 
various alternatives in a particular question are 
concerned with the aspects of the same topic. No 
doubt, the subject is bound to respond in the context 
of pre-determined categories, but this deficiency has. 
been compensated by also giving due notice to all 
those additional informations which were given by 
the subjects and which give important indications. . 


Pre-testing of the Questionnaire : 


The questionnaire was applied to a few children 
in schools asa measure of pre-test, i. e., to find out 


the inadequacies, if any, in the questionnaire or in 
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the range ofits applicability. It was experienced 
that children upto the age of 7 or 8, were not able to 
show any caste-consciousness, and in view of the 
fact’ that caste-consciousness is a special form of 
social learning and needs a prior maturity level, 
attempt to measure caste-tension among children 
upto the age of 8 was abandoned and age-group 
9-10 was chosen. 

This was all the more necessary in view of the 
study undertaken by Dr. S. D. Singh, Kedar Singh 
and Y. Singh, wherein it was shown that only 62% 
of children of the age of about 6 years become aware 
of their own caste and only 23% children of this age, 
45% of 7 years of age and 69% children of 8 years 
of age, had an idea about other castes. Thus, while 
investigating into the earlier stages of caste conscious- 
ness and some ofits determinants, it was observed 
that caste-consciousness regularly increases with 
age-progression upto a certain level, and that caste- 
feeling or consciousness isa matter of learning and 
not of biological inheritance. Caste-ego starts to 
develop at about the age of9. It isat about this 
age that a social status becomes connected with the 
child's self-esteem. The child begins to ascribe all 
sorts of virtues to upper-caste individuals, and all 
sorts of defects to the members of lower castes. Casual 
contexts, acquaintances, residential contacts, persona- 
lity differences, parents’ and teachers’ remark about 
caste, social barriers and groupings—all these pheno- 
mena and many others, tend to build up a caste- 
consciousness at about this age, After the pre-test, the 
questionnaire was applied. The questions were read 
aloud to the individual subject and answers were re- 
corded on the appropriate places in the questionnaire. 


CHAPTER III å 
ANALYSIS OF DATA AND DISCUSSION 


Analysis of Data obtained through each question 
is given below :— 


1. Interdining : 


In order to fathom the attitude of the members 
of the sex and regional groups towards different 
caste-groups in matters of interdining, the following 
table is a suitable indice. Symbols U., U-M., L-M., 
and L., in all the following tables stand for upper, 
upper-middle, lower-middle and lower castes respec- 
tively. 

Table (1). Showing the percentage distribution 
of responses of sex and regional groups: with regard 


to the acceptance of different caste-groups in matters 
of Interdining 5 


Sex Caste-Grou ps Region Caste-Groups 


U. UM LM. L. U. UM. LM, L. 
Girls SS Rural 6o57 262 
Boys 74 61 24 10 Urban 87 61 27 10 


Overall% 78 59 265 11 78. 59 26.5 11 


The table indicates that the members of the 
upper-castes are the most preferred, then in order 
are the upper-middle, lower-midle and lower castes. 
Responses being 78%, 59%, 26-5% and 11% respectively. 
This is equally true of girls and boys and for rural 
areas as well as the city proper. The order of 
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preference does not alterin any case. 82% of the 
girls cau dine with upper-caste children, 57% with 
upper-middle, 29% with lower-middle and only 12% 
with the lower castes. Percentage of preference by 
boys being 74%, 61%, 24% and 10% respectively. 
Order of preference by rural and urban children is 
the same. 

An analysis of the attitude of each caste-group 
towards other caste-groups shows that out of 43 
upper-caste children 82% prefer to dine with the 
children of their own castes, as only 10% with the 
lower castes. The status of the lower castes is the 
same in the eyes ofall the other castes ; only the 
members of the lower castes themselves have a 
favourable percentage of responses—54% ; but still 
higher is their percentage of preference for the 
higher castes in matters of interdining (92%). This 
can be explained on the basis of contradictions 
among the members of the lower castes. A chamar 
despises the sweeper as much as an upper-caste 
Brahmin can. These results have been summarised in 
the following table. 

Table (2). Showing the percentage distribution of 
responses of each caste-group with regard to other 
caste-groups, in matters of interdining : 


Caste-Groups Percentage Acceptance of Other Caste-Groups. 


Upper Upper-Middle Lower-Middle Lower 


Upper 82 30 5 1 
Upper-Middle 62 57 10 2 
Lower-Middle 19 80 -50 2 
Lower 92 96 78 54 


On the basis of an overall analysis, this may then 
be generalised that with regard to interdining, the 
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existing order of castes in society has been confirmed 
and that boys or girls and urban or rural children 
have no difference of attitude. The status of the 


lower castes is the most degraded, particularly of the 
sweeper. 


2. Acceptance of Food Cooked by Members 
of Other Castes: 


As with interdining, so with regard to acceptance 
of food, there are marked gradations in preferences, 
The overall position has been shown in the following 
table. 

Table (3). Showing the percentage distribution of 
responses of sex and regional groups with regard to 
acceptance of food from different caste-groups. 


Sex Caste-Groups Region Caste-Groups 


U. UM. LM. E  U. UM LM. L. 
Girls 84 59 29 12 Rural 76 61 AI 
Boys 80 66 27 10 Urban 88 64 28 10 


Overall% 82 62.5 28 11 82 62.5 28 11 


Responses for various castes are 82%, 62.5%, 28% 
and 11% respectively. These percentages are not 
much different from what were obtained in the pre- 
vious questions, Responses of girls and boys as also of 
rural and urban children, are more or less in a like 
manner, 7, ¢., order of preference moves from upper 
to lower in social hierarchy. The following table 
further elucidates this point. 

Table (4). Showing the percentage distribution of 
responses of each caste-group with regard to other 
caste-groups in matters of acceptance of food : 
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Caste-Groups Percentage Acceptance of Other Caste-Groups 


Upper Upper-Middle Lower-Mid. Lower 


Upper 88 34 å 6 3 
Upper-Middle 65 59 10 2 
Lower-Middle 95 86 50 2 
Lower 92 98 78 54 


Upper-caste children cannot accept food from a 
chamar or a bhangi and many of them cannot even 
from upper-middle caste children. It has been noted 
that even among upper-caste children a few brahmins. 
cannot accept food from a bania and vice-versa. 
But children from castes other than upper, can 
accept food from upper and intermediatory castes, 
though they may observe untouchability among 
themselves. 


3. Acceptance of Water : 


Water being a communalised commodity to a 
great extent, it was expected that school-going child- 
ren in rural areas as well as in the city proper should 
not be restrictive in this matter as with regard to 
interdining and acceptance of food; but the findings 
of the present survey have belied such hopes. As 
is indicated by the following table, though the 
percentage of preference for each caste has increased, 
the status of each caste is the same with regard to 
its social ranking, Percentage for acceptance of water 
from the hands of a lower caste child has increased 
from 11% to 13.5% only, which does not show a 
marked increase. 

Table (5). Showing the percentage distribution 
of responses of sex and regional groups with regard 
to acceptance of water from different caste-groups : 
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Sex Caste-Groups Region Caste-Groups 


U. U-M. LM. L. U. U-M. LM. L. 


Girls CHE 168 35 14 Rural 86 73.5 35 13 
Boys 87 79 36 13 Urban 92 73.5 36 14 


Overall% 89 73.5 35.5 13.5 891735 19550135 


The table shows an increase in percentage of 
preference for all Caste-groups. With regard to the 
acceptance of food, the overall percentage for each 
caste-group from upper to the lower hierarchy was 
78, 59, 26 and 11% respectively ; but with regard to 
acceptance of water, this has increased to 89, 73.5, 
35.5 and 13.5% respectively, thus showing a lessening 
of restriction to the tune of 11, 14.5, 9.5 and 2.5% 
respectively. This enhancement of liberality has 
been shared by boys and girls and rural and urban 
children alike, 


The reactions of each caste-group with regard 
to other Caste-groups have been given in the follow- 
ing table. 

Table (6). Showing the percentage distribution of 
responses of each caste-group with regard to other 
caste-groups in matters of acceptance of water : 


Caste-Groups Percentage Acceptance of Other Caste-Groups 
Upper Upper-Middle Lower-Middle Lower 


Upper 92 51 14 3 
Upper-Middle 82 74 22 8 
Lower-Middle 95 89 57 2 
Lower 92 98 80 54 


The table indicates that the most marked increase 
has been in the attitude of upper-middle caste child- 
ten towards the uppercaste children. In matters 
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of acceptance of food, the percentage was only 65%, 
but here it is 82%. Thisis because certain Bania child- 
ren are obliged not to accept food from Brahmins, 
not because they think themselves to be higher 
placed in caste hierarchy than Brahmins, but be- 
cause of religious grounds. There is no such res- 
triction in matters of acceptance of water. 


4. Acceptance of Neighbour : 


As regards living together with a neighbour in 
the same house, the percentage of responses are less 
in comparison to what were obtained in other res- 
pects. This indicates that children are more liberal in 
matters of accepting water from other castes than 
in matters of living in the same house with the 
children of those castes, The following table sum- 
marises some of the findings in this connection. 

Table (7). Showing the percentage distribution 
of responses of sex and regional groups with regard 
to acceptance of neighbour of different caste-groups : 


Sex Caste-Groups Region Caste-Groups 
U. U-M. L-M. L. U. U-M. LM. L. 


Girls 88 66 27 11 Rural 76.5 66 29 13 
Boys SO om 2e as RULDA Ylro> Ov 26, 11 


Overall% 84 66.5 27.5 12 84 66.5 27.5 12 


Overall percentage for the upper, upper-middle, 
lower-middle and lower castes is 84%, 66.5%, 27.5% 
and 12% respectively, which is less by 5%, 7%, 8% and 
1.5% in comparison with the responses to the previous 
question. Boys and girls, and rural and urban 
children are equally reserve. Why there is so much 
reservation on the part of different caste-groups in 
Matters of living with other caste-groups can be 
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-explained on several grounds. First of all living 
together has many implications. Each caste has its 
-own ways of living, eating, and social mixing, In 
a residential place, in spite of the impetus of the new 
social order and experiences, old caste-prejudices 
weassert themselves, and caste-distance and segrega- 
tion display themselves in flying colours, and may 
lead to clashes, which a child ought to fear. Again, 
there is the question of the preservation of caste- 
traditions and caste-personality, Every caste perceives 
the other castes in the light of its own experiences 
and from the judgments formulated by it in a long 
and arduous traditional background. Living together 
involves modification of these standards to the 
detriment of the interests of a particular caste. 
Further, each caste, particularly the upper and 
intermediatory castes, havea sense of their own 
particular social status and in every caste, stereo- 
typed beliefs about other castes are rampant. By 
living in the same house that status and distinction 
can seldom be maintained. More so, if dwellings 
are mixed with heterogeneous upper and lower castes, 
new conventions of social intercourse develop, based 
‘on forbearance and maintenance ofan approachable 
distance between different castes, adapted to the 
new conditions of living. This may bea worthy 
achievement from the viewpoint of progress of the 
society, but in the narrow vision of a Particular 
caste, which has been $o restricted in the boundaries 
of its own social field, this may not be a healthy 
attitude-development. Residential contacts may, 
therefore, be viewed asa threat by the dominant 
tuling caste, and the nature of this threat can be 
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measured on the basis of the social distance of that 
caste from that of other castes. 

The percentage of preferences by each caste- 
group for different caste-groups in this matter is 
shown in the following table. 

Table (8). Showing the percentage distribution 
of responses of each caste-group with regard to other 
caste-groups in matters of acceptance of neighbour. 


Caste-Groups Percentage Acceptance of Other Caste-Groups 


Upper Upper-Middle Lower-Mid. Lower 


Upper 92 41 4 0 
Upper-Middle us 69 10 5 
Lower-Middle 89 77 54 5 


Lower 88 96 80 54 


5. Acceptance of Playmate : 

In order to explore the attitudes of children 
towards different caste-groups in matters of the 
acceptance of playmate, let us have a cursory glance 
at figures in the table no. 9. It would show that 
from an overall point of view as many as 95.5% of 
upper caste, 79.5% of upper-middle caste, 55.5% of 
lower-middle caste, and only 29% of lower caste 
children are preferred. These are higher percentages 
than obtained in respects explained earlier. 

Table (9). Showing the percentage distribution 
of responses of sex and regional groups with regard 
to acceptance of playmate from different caste- 
groups : 

Sex —— Caste-Groups Region Caste-Groups 


U. U-M. LM. L. U. U-M. L-M. L. 
Girls 97 75 49 27 Rural 94 83 66.5 33 
Boys 94 84 62 31 Urban 97 76 445 25 


Overall% 95.5 79.5 55.5 29 95.5 79.5 55.5 29 
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The table indicates that lessening of caste-dis- 
tance in play situations is shared equally by boys 
and girls and by rural and urban children in 
general. Boys and girls, as also urban and rural 
children differ only with regard to attitude towards 
the lower-middle caste-groups. Boys appear to be 
more liberal with 62% responses as against girls having 
49% responses only. Similarly, rural children are 
more liberal (66.5%) than urban children with only 
44.5% responses. 

The attitutes of individual caste-groups in matters 
of acceptance of playmate may be inferred from 
table No. 10. 


Caste-Groups Percentage Acceptance of Other Caste-Groups 
__Upper Upper-Middle Lower-Mid. Lower 
Upper 98 68 37 14 


Upper-Middle 95 75 42 20 
Lower-Middle 98 93 89 41 
Lower 92 96 84 62 


Percentage of responses of upper and upper- 
middle caste is quite high for their own ingroups but 
for the lower-middle and lower castes, their responses 
are not so favourable. Lower-middle and lower 
castes, on the other hand, have favourable responses 
for all caste-groups, 


6. Acceptance of Classmate : 

With a view to assess the extent of inter-caste 
terision in matters of acceptance of classmate, table 
No. 11 would show that the percentage distribution 
of responses is 95.5%, 84.5%, 61% and 33% for upper, 
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upper-middle, lower-middle and lower caste-groups, 
respectively. These results are comparable with the 
results obtained in the previous question. Children 
have shown little objection in studying together with 


` children of other caste-groups. When further 
- questioned, many children went to the extent of 


showing their willingness to sit besides sweeper’s boy 
or girl, if he or she was clean enough. Many of 
the ‘yes’ responses were also due to the fear that 
school being a social place and, to some extent, a 
government agency, observance of untouchability 
standards might lead to expulsion from the institu- 
tion and the children might, therefore, be deprived 
of education. Nevertheless, the total ‘yes’ responses 
in favour of lower castes were only ERIH, Responses 
of girls and boys being 31% and 35% respectively, 
and those of rural and urkan children 27% and 29%. 
Table (11). Showing the percentage distribution 
of responses of sex and regional groups with regard 
to acceptance of classmate from different caste: groups. 


Sex Caste-Groups Region Caste-Groups 
De secs. UME U. UM. L-M, L. 
Girls 96 78 56. 31 Rural 94 88 71 27 
Boys 957 (91 66 35 Urban 97 81 51 29 
Overall% 95.5 84.5 61 33 95.5 84.5 61 33 

Boys and girls differ in their attitudes towards 
intermediary caste-groups—boys being more liberal. 
The same is thé case when urban and rural children. 
are compared—rural children being more liberal.. 

This is because of the greater opportunity for social 
proximity to boys and rural children, 

Responses of individual caste-groups have been. 
shown in the following table : z 
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Table (12). Showing the percentage distribution 
of responses of each caste-group with regard to other 
caste-groups in matters of acceptance of a classmate. 


‘Caste-Groups Percentage Acceptance of Other Caste-Groups_ 


Upper Upper-Middle Lower-Middle Lower 


Upper 98 72 36 16 
'Upper-Middle 95 84 54 915 
ILower-Middle 98 93 91 50 
Lower ' 94 ` 98 90 54 


The table indicates that preferances for the upper 
castes are higher as ever, but with regard to other 
castes, the attitude of the lower-middle and lower 
castes is more favourable towards them than that of 
the upper and upper-middle castes. 


7. Acceptance of Teacher : 


The status of teacher isthe highest from the 
point of view of his acceptability. To whatsoever 
caste a teacher may belong, a child has no objection 
in being taught by him. An upper caste teacher is 
acceptable to all. Every girl and every boy, whether 
ina village or in the city has a ‘yes’ response. Ifa 
Bania, Brahman or Jain teacher is appointed to teach 
him. Even a upper-middle caste teacher is acceptable 
to about 94.5% of children and lower-middle caste 
teacher to 78:5%. Responses in favour of a lower caste 
teacher are 58°5%, highest of all for a lower caste one: 

The result have been summarized in the following 
table : 


Table (13). Showing the percentage distribution of 
responses of sex and regional groups with regard to 
acceptance of teacher from different caste-groups. 
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Sex -Caste-Groups Region Caste-Groups - 

U. U-M. L-M. L. U. U-M. L-M. L. 
Girls 100 93 79 61 Rural 100 95 86 63 
Boys 100 96 78 56 Urban 100 94 71 54 


Overall%100 94.5 78.5 58.5 100 94.5 78.5 58.5 


There isno marked difference in the attitude of 
boys and girls in matters of acceptance of teacher from 
different castes. But while comparing rural and 
urban children, it would appear that rural children 
have a more favourable attitude towards lower- 
middle and lower castes. 

As with studying together, so with regard to ac- 
ceptance of a teacher, many children stated that they 
were not concerned with his caste. A few children 
said that they might allow a low caste teacher, even 
a sweeper, to coach them if he does not beat them 
and thereby touch the children. The unique position 
of the teacher may be due to the traditionally pres- 
tige role a teacher has played in our society. Inspite 
of the meagre salaries and humble bearance people 
still regard him as a modest harmless creature, 

The attitudes of individual caste-groups are given 
in the following table : 

Table (14). Showing the percentage distribution 
of responses of each caste-group with regard to other 
caste-groups in matters of acceptance of teacher. 


Caste-Groups Percentage Acceptance of Other Caste-Groups 


Upper Upper-Middle Lower-Mid. Lower 


Upper 100 92 76 63 
Upper-Middle 100 93 66 46 
Lower-Middle 100 98 96 69 
Lower 100 100 94 74 
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The table indicates cent percent responses in 
~ favour of upper caste-group, and equally high 
percentage for upper-middle caste-group ; but for 
lower-middle and lower castes, the attitude of upper 
and upper-middle castes is not as favourable as that 
of the two castes on the lower extreme. 
~8. Acceptance of Friend : 

In matters of the choice of friends, children were 
not so liberal as with the acceptance of teacher. 
Percentages of responses were 90:5%, 70%, 32:5% and 
19% in favour of upper, upper-middle, lower-middle 
and lower castes respectively, 

Table (15). Showing the percentage distribution 
of responses of sex and regional groups with regard 
to acceptance of friends from different caste-groups. 


Sex {5 Caste-Groups Region Ten Caste-Groups — A 


U. U-M. L-M. L. U. U-M. LM. L. 


Girls 91 68 30 12 Rural 85 735 88027 
Boys 90 72 35 26 Urban 96 662 at 


Overall% 90:5 70 32.5 19 90.5 70 32.519 


The table indicates that appreciable difference 
in attitude as between boys and girls and rural and 
urban children is observed only in case of responses 
for lower castes. Only 12% of girls while as many 
as 26% of boys can accept a lower caste child as 
their friend; the percentage of rural and urban 
children being 27% and 11% respectively. 

How. this lower percentage of responses in 
matters of friendliness is to be explained. No doubt, 
urge forfriendship and group-collaboration is akin 
to the very basis of human temperament, but in 
matters of friendliness, homogeneity of background, 
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common interest of residence, common ways of living, 
a comparable social status, and contact play a major 
role. This homogeneity is not possible in a hetero- 
genous group of castes. On the other hand, ifa 
child chooses as his friend a member of other castes, 
the age old feelings of non-cooperation, hostility, 
threat to status, and reluctance to enter into contact 
may arise, thereby disturbing the interwoven pattern 
of friendship. May be, a child wants to a void such a 
situation, by choosing his friends from out of his 
ingroup. Å 

This view is further enunciated if we look towards 
the table No, 16, which summarises the responses of 
individual caste-groups : 

Table (16). Showing the percentage distribution 
of responses of each caste-group with regard to other 
caste-groups in matters of acceptance of friend. 


Caste-Groups Percentage Acceptance of Other Caste-Groups 
Upper Upper-Middle Lower-Mid. Lower 


Upper 98 46 13 3 
Upper-Middle 85 12, 18 6 
Lower-Middle 96 79 52 0 
Lower 94 96 78 56 


The table shows the extent of caste-discrimination 
in case of acceptance of friends. The upper caste 
children restrict their friendship mainly to the child- 
ren of their own caste-group, upper-middle caste 
children to upper and upper-middle, lower-middle 
caste from upper range to its own caste status. Lower 
caste children can accept friends from all castes. 
Thus, it is only the lower castes which do not 


‘discriminate among castes 50 much. 
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So far, percentages of responses for different caste- 
groups in each field of acceptance as surveyed in the 
present research were being discussed. Now let us 
turn to the general relationship obtained between 
these responses. Viewing from this prospect, the res- 
ponses of the total group of children towards differ- 
ent caste-groups have been shown in the following 
table : 

Table (17). Showing the percentage of 140 child- 


ren willing to respond in the designated ways to 
selected caste-groups. 


Upper Upper-Mid. Lower-Mid. Lower 


1. Interdining 78 59 26 11 
2. Acceptance of 

food 82 62 28 11 
3. Acceptance of 

water 89 73 35 13 
4. Acceptance of 

neighbour 84 66 28 12 
5. Acceptance of 

playmate 95 79 55 29 
6. Acceptance of 

classmate 96 84 60 34 
7. Acceptance of 

teacher 100 95 79 59 
8. Acceptance of 

friend 90 70 32 19 


Tn each field of caste-acceptance, preferential order 
as usual, is upper, upper-middle, lower-middle and 
lower caste-groups. 

Now comparing on sex and regional basis, the 
following two tables are suitable indices. 


Table (18). Showing the percentage of 140 children. 
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39) 


(70 boys and 70 girls) willing to respond in designated 
way to selected caste-groups. 


Upper Upper-Middle Lower-Middle Lower 


BrLGiebEG: BGA awG: 
1, Interdining TAVES2ENOL S579) 24° 29001002 
2. Acceptance of 
food 19 © °84" “660559 27 130. PAO Re Tz, 
3. Acceptance of 
water 872290) 1791636 35 Be 
4. Acceptance of 
neighbour 80 88 67 66 28 27 13 11 
5. Acceptance of 
playmate ODE 97) EST SEE ee 
6. Acceptance of 
classmate 051 797090 1981 66" 54003609 32 
7. Acceptance of 
teacher 100 100 97 93 78 79 56 62 
8. Acceptance of 
friend 50 2 SE SO 
Overall % 82.5 91.1 77 70.5 44.5 41.6 24.4 22.75 


Note—The Symbol *B" stands for Boys and ‘G? for Girls. 

Table (19). Showing the percentage of 140 child- 
ren (70 rural and 70 urban) willing to respond in 
designated way to selected caste groups. 


Upper Upper-Mid. Lower-Mid. Lower 
TER SA RU RØTTER OT 
1. Interdining GO ETL Sie Gl DEG Bi «2 aly 
2. Acceptance of 
food FSS 6I 648 27 28412, S10 
3. Acceptance of 
water 86 920095 010780085 186918: 14 
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4. Acceptance of 


neighbour NOROI G6 67 3290026), 013% 14 
5. Acceptance of 

playmate DAMES TARS3T 76466144) 330 025 
6. Acceptance of 

classmate AE Oe SSL SATT 50% 38) 029 
7. Acceptance of x 

teacher 100 100 97 94 86 71 63 54 
8. Acceptance of - 

friend SSP IGE TSI CON 38. 270227 11 
Overall % 85 93.5 74.7 72.7 47.3 387 26-4 20.9 


Note—The symbol ‘R’ stands for Rural and ‘U’ for Urban. 

, Table No. 18 shows that with regard to responses 
in favour of the upper caste-group, girls are more 
liberal, but with regard to intermediatory caste- 
groups they are comparatively reserved. Similarly, 
Table No. 19 shows that in comparison between rural 
and urban children, urban group was more sympa- 
thetic towards the upper caste-group, while the rural 
one towards the other three caste-groups. 

Table (20). Showing the percentage of children 
from each Caste-group willing to respond towards 
caste-groups on an overall basis. 


Upper Upper-Mid. Lower-Mid. Lower 


Upper 93 92 24 TERTS ‘ 
Upper-Mid. 82 $ 87-5 73 } 82.5 39 } 26 > 19 i 16:0 
Lower-Mid. 95 87 67 23 

ar på } 94.0 35 | 86.0 by) 50 Sa 42.5 
Overall % 91 She St ger 


The Scale of Caste-acceptance : 


Caste-acceptance in rural and urban children as 
also between boys and girls is of various degrees, 
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The present findings broadly reveal the following 
results å 

Table (21). Showing percentages of 140 children 
willing to respond in designated ways in matters of 
caste-acceptance. (Comparative figures as between 
boys and girls, and rural and urban areas have 
been given.) 


Dimensions Sex-Group Regional Group Overall% Position 
being measured on scale 


~ Boys Girls Urban Rural 


17 Interdinine (2 CG AS oa 
2, Acceptance of 


food 45 46 47 44 45:5 2 
3, Acceptance of 
water 54 52 54 52 53:0 5 


4. Acceptance of 
neighbous 47 48 49 46 47.5 3 
5. Acceptance of : 
playmates 68 62 61 69 65.0 6 
6. Acceptance of 
classmates 72 66 65 73 69.0 7 
7, Acceptance of 
teachers 83 83 80 86 83.0 8 
8. Acceptance of 
friends 53 50 50 53 51:5 4 
On the basis of overall results as indicated in 
the above table, the following ascending scale of 
caste-acceptance has been drawn : 
1. Interdining. 2. Acceptance of food. 3. 


Acceptance of neighbour. 4. Acceptance of friend. 
5. Acceptance of water. 6. Acceptance of playmate. 
7, Acceptance of classmate. 8. Acceptance of 


teacher. 


CHAPTER IV 
INTERPRETATION AND CONCLUSION 


Existence of Caste-tension among Children : 


The data collected about the various dimensions 
of inter-caste tensions among children in rural as well 
as urban area presents a complex picture, wherein 
trends in interrelations between urbanity and 
rurality and caste tensions are not clearly revealed. 
But it has nevertheless been indicated that inter- 
caste tensions among the children do exist. These 
tensions are expressed, particularly so with regard to 
restrictions in interdining, acceptance of food, choice 
of neighbour or friend ; but not so keenly expressed 
in matters of acceptance of playmate, classmate or 
teacher. Overall percentages being 43.5%, AD 
47.5%, 51.5%, 53.0%, 65%, 69%, and 83% for 
interdining, acceptance of food, neighbour, friend, 
water, playmate, classmate, and teacher respectively, 
This shows that there is more social mixing 
children in case 


have to be avoided. 


This information regarding existence of inter-caste 
tensions among children of age-group 9-10 is validated 
by the information obtained in the study undertaken 
by Dr. S. D. Singh, K.Singh, and Y. Singh, wherein 


42 
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it was found that ontogenetically the various facets of 
caste-concept appear at different levels. These levels 
have conveniently been divided into three: (1) 33 to 
5 years, when achild becomes familiar with caste 
names and occupations, (2) 5 to 7 years, when 
children become aware of lowest and highest grades, 

or of social gradation of various castes in the broader 

sense, and (3) 7 to 10 years, when children begin to 

discriminate among social ranking of each caste 

more keenly. It is obvious that caste-concept at the 

third level :.e., in age-group 7 to 10 begins to shape 

in the form of caste-distance, particularly so when 

children reach the age of 9 or 10. 


That the children as early as at the age of 9 or 10 
years could discriminate among castes and ascribe 
lower or higher status to particular caste is an 
urgent warning to all future planners and social 
reformers in the field of liquidation of inter-caste 
tensions. Some such measures have to be taken 
that cosmopolitan feelings may be inculcated among 
children before consciousness of such caste-diseri- 
mination onsets. Equality of opportunity to children 
of different castes, on the one hand may provide an 
impetus to lower caste children and compensate for 
their inferiority complex, but on the other hand it 
may also aggravate tension and may lead to overt 
hostility. Money and influence secure social prestige 
but these work within the orbit of traditional social 
hierarchy, which places the caste in a scale of social 
precedence, So, economic status of different castes 
has to be reconciled for easing of caste tensions. 


As has previously been indicated, overall per- 
centage of upper, upper-middle, lower-middle, and 
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lower castes is 91%, 72%, 51%, and 29%, respectively. 
Again it has been observed that children from upper 
caste have a more acute sense of discrimination 
than those of lower castes as upper caste people being 
most concerned with preserving their superior caste 
status, they infuse consciously or unconsciously the 
caste feeling in their children more than the lower 
caste people (study by Dr. S. D. Singh, K. Singh, 
and Y. Singh). No considerable difference were 
observed between lower and lower-middle caste 
children and also between upper, and upper-middle 
caste children ; but when these four castes catagorised 
reduced to ‘higher’ and ‘lower’, the former including 
the upper and upper-middle and the latter including 
the lower-middle and lower castes, considerable 
difference were found among the higher and lower 
castes, as has been indicated by Table 20. Similar 
results were obtained by Dr. S. D. Singh, K. Singh 
and Y. Singh. How do we account for this. The 
comparative homogeneity of approach between the 
lower and lower-middle castes on the one hand, and 
upper and upper-middle castes on the other, may be 
due to their homogenous social environment which 
greatly differ for higher and lower castes. 


But the survey does also reveal that besides social 
distance, observed by one caste against another, 
social distance and avoidance is also observed among 
different castes themselves. The higher caste children 
look down upon the lower caste ones. These castes 
observe the same sense of untouchability among 
themselves. Many Brahmin children can accept 
food from Thakurs but not from Banias. Thakurs, a 
great many of them, can embrace Banias but not 
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Jats and vice versa. Lower caste children too 
discriminate from next lowers, Chamars, perhap 
in their desperate attempts to raise their status, 
observe untouchability with Bhangis. A happy trend 
as, however, observed in the survey was that a few 
children among high caste even showed their 
willingness to: accept children from any caste 
whatsoever. 

Impact of Sex or Region on Inter-caste 
Tensions : 


Much difference of approach towards caste was 
not observed between children from rural or urban 
area, as also among boys and girls. On this score, 
the tentative hypothesis that there should be marked 
difference in caste-tensions from urban and rural 
areas has been disapproved. Analysis of the data, at 
best, shows that in matters of interdining, acceptance 

- of food, water, etc., urban children are a little more 
liberal, while rural children in other respects. 
Similarly girls are liberal in these matters while 
boys in other respects. From an overall point of 
view, as has been indicated in table 21, the percen- 
tage of difference of acceptance by urban and rural 
children being only 5%, 3%, 3%, 3%, 2%, %, 8% and 
6% with regard to interdining, acceptance of food, 
neighbour, friend, water, playmate, classmate and 
teacher respectively. Thus, the difference is consi- 
derable only in matters of the last three dimensions. 

How his absence of difference among the rural 
and urban children can be accounted for. No doubt, 
there is more tension among the rural preas, 
traditionally speaking, but in villages Comey 
being more possible, this greater tension 1s reduced 
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and percentage difference of caste tensions as among 
urban and rural population also becomes less marked. 
Similarly, girls are liberal in matters like interdining, 
acceptance of friends and neighbours, etc., because 
these involve much of indoor activity while play- 
situations and school situation necessitated involve 
outdoor social situations, wherein girls ought to be 
restricted in social mixing. 

Dimensions of Caste-acceptance : 


A scale of caste-acceptance has been drawn as a 
result of the processing of the data. The ascending 
scale of caste-acceptance shows acceptance in various 
matters. The spheres in order being Interdining, 
Acceptance of food, Acceptance of neighbour, Choice 
of friend, Acceptance of water, Acceptance of play- 
mate, Acceptance of classmate and Acceptance of 
teacher. Gaste-acceptance characterises the sympathy 
or antipathy feelings of a caste-group towards other 
caste-groups. It expresses the idea ofa gradation 
of one’s own group and its values with respect to 
those of another group. Itis, therefore, the mani- 
festation of we-feelings. It symbolizes aversion and 
avoidance on the one hand and friendliness on the 
other. It is, however, correlated with the overall 
structure of society. The caste-acceptance scale, as 
deduced from the present survey indicates that there 
is a possibility of presenting a fairly accurate picture 
of caste-acceptance by combining the various indices 
of degrees of contact and preference in, inter-caste 
relations. 


Inter-caste tensions are bred on contempt ; on 
the interests of unscrupulous political leaders and 
village Surpanchas ; on,economic and social disabili- 
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ties, on prevention of free intercourse ; on myths, 
legends, and superstitions, which all put together tax 
the society so heavily. The lower caste, on the one 
hand suffer from wants, disabilities, and frustrations ; 
while the higher castes from boast, lethargy and 
loath. This leads to the development of parasites in 
Indian society. Such is the curse-of this system that 
even the men of lower castes do not feel unhappy in 
the caste into which they are born and look down 
upon their fellowmen, who happen to be borne in 
a caste falling one below their own. Chamars look 
down upon Bhangis ; Gadaria children look down 
upon Chamars as well as Bhangis ; and members of 
upper castes look down upon all these put together. 
Social distance breeds fresh social distance. ‘The 
stereotyped discriminatory pattern tends to multiply 
and spread.” (Mukerji and Colleagues, 1951). 

The Status of the Lowest Caste : Sweeper. 

A reference to the position of the sweeper will not 
be out of place here. The present survey reveals 
that out of the responses of the total group sampled, 
only 26% are in favour of the lower castes. Responses 
in favour of the sweeper are only a fraction of this 
percentage (11%). This isin acute contrast to the 
results as obtained in Prof. Kali Prasad’s study, 
wherein it was showed that 60% of Muslims and 90% 
ns are favoured with regard to close kinship 
of Muslims and 90% of Harijans 
of Muslims and 80% of Harijans 
Higher percentage of preference 
for Harijans in the research of Kali Prasad may be 
due to the fact that the subjects in that case were 
college students of Lucknow. College students, 


of Harija 
by marriage ; 75% 
as fellow diners, 70% 
as intimate friends. 
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naturally enough, develop a cosmopolitan outlook 
due to wider possibilities for intercultural mixing 
and social proximity. Influence of education and 
modern ideas is also there. The responses of children 
towards the untouchable castes cannot be compared 
with the responses of college students. The position 
of the lower castes, particularly the Sweeper is most 
degraded in the eyes of children. In matters of 
dining, acceptance of food, acceptance of water, 
choice of a friend and a neighbour, these castes are 
the most avoided ; and only in play or as classmates or 
teachers, children can tolerate them. Irrespective of 
all changes and movements during the past, the 
Position of the Sweeper is the most pitiable. His 
profession to å great extent is responsible for such a 
condition. They remain to stay the most inglorious 
caste still. Social movements and legal enactments 
have failed to uplift him. Efforts of saints like 
Eknath Ranade in Maharasthra, Ramai in Bengal, 
Kabir in U. P., and so many others have also failed 
to uplift him. Attempts of M. K. Gandhi and 
organisations like Congress, and Scheduled Castes’ 
Federation (now Republican Party) have been 
fruitless. Arya Samaj, Braham Samaj, Jains and 
others have done little to better his lot. It appears. 
that something can only be done when efforts are 
made from within this caste. May be, that this 
caste, ground down by age-old traditions has not 
yet produced a sufficient number of men who can 
organise them to take care of their rights, say by 
public agitation and other such methods. Lack of 
education, poverty and inferiority complex have 
much to account for their lot. 
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Factors Determining Inter-caste Tensions : 


Caste may not be a steel frame, inexorable and 
solid ; unceasing processes of differentiation and 
fusion may take place among castes and sub-castes ; 
practices once followed as iron rule may be changed 
or modified, but inter-caste tensions exist and flour- 
ish still, and with them, the comparatiye honour and 
dignity of different castes on a social scale do also 
exist, accounting for inter-caste tensions. This *caste- 
tension” as stated by Mukerji, “is a straining of caste 
relationships that occurs under a variety of circums- 
tances” (Mukerji and Colleagues, 1951). What are 
the factors, then, which in general lead to such 
a tension ? 

Caste-tensions are inherent in the very basis of the 
membership character of a caste which children 
acquire through heredity. Since every group-mem- 
bership character is associated with a set of attitudes 
and ideas, and any individual member, by virtue 
of one’s group-membership does share the attitudes 
and ideas associated with that membership and 
accepts them as part of one’s social heritage. A 
child also identifies himself with the ideas and atti- 
tudes of his group. His ego-striving towards group- 
identification is greatest and he is likely to develop 
‘outer-feeling’ towards other groups. Major reasons 
for this ego-striving are as follows :— 

1. Home environment of the child and parent’s 
attitude inculcates a feeling in the upper caste child 
that lower caste children are inferior in status and 
in the lower caste that higher caste children are 
adorned with some borne talents and specific rights 


ordained by the given social order. 
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2. Socialisation process differs from caste to caste 
and this differentiation is most acute among the 
castes falling on the two extremes. 

3. Upper caste children have a certain vague 
fear and anxiety that if given equal status, lower 
caste children may become their rival, 

Besides these basic factors many recent changes 
have contributed towards the increase of caste-ten- 
sions and social distance. These include adaptation 

of an occupational pattern of. high caste by a lower 
caste, thus thwarting status quo ; recent land lagisla- 
tions concerning zamindari abolition, and land 
Occupations ; new value-orientation being awakened 
by the efforts of various leaders on the basis of which 

«lower castes have begun to challenge the rights of 
higher castes, and so on. These factors seek to alter 

the existing pattern of caste-society, which in turn 

leads to hostility among different caste-groups. 

Again, social distance in villages as well as cities 
depends so much upon deep-rooted social standards, 
and established patterns of preference or contempt, 
stereotypes, attitudes and prejudices. 

Steps towards Liquidating Inter-caste Tensions : 


Inter-caste tensions can be removed and liqui- 
dated but through the concerted efforts of all con- 
cerned. This would mean not only the overhauling 
of our society materially and spiritually, but also the 
changing of its value-orientations. New values have 
to be created and the old ones to be given off. And 
that is natural too, as the great English poet Keats 

«has rightly said: “Old order changeth yielding 
place to new.” - Irradication of caste-tension would, 
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likewise, mean cutting at the very roots of social 
prejudices. Some of the measures which may have 
to be taken towards thisend have been suggested 
below : 

(1) Through Motivational Control : It would involve 
elimination of repressed, frustrated, and socially 
unacceptable need structures. Children’s repressed 
tensions, and aggressive impulses shall have to be 
sublimated and their sense of prestige to be main- 
tained in socially approved channels. All those 
economic, social, technical, political and religious 
devices would have to be adopted which could 
minimize frustrations. 

(2) Through Control of Social Perception involved in 
Gaste-tensions : It has been indicated that an impor- 
tant pre-requisite for caste-tension is the existence 
onmental support that permits the child to 


of envir 
perceive members of inferior castes as haying certain 
‘unique’ attributes, which distinguish them from 


other people. Any step that would remove these 
environmental supports, therefore, will control to 
help caste-tensions. It would mean that perceptual 
groupings should be so made as to make possible the 
formulation of favourable attitudes among children 
of different castes. Manifold techniques would have 
to be used which would channalise child’s perception 
in right direction. This would also involve abolition 
of all forms of segregation in school and society 
through adoption by lower caste children of methods, 
surnames, etiquettes and manners of the higher 


castes, and vice versa. 
(3) Through Educational Facilities and Indoctrination : 


When we speak of school and education in the context 
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of minimizing, and even liquidating, caste-tensions, 
we naturally speak of it in the context of a demo- 
cratically oriented society ; and as such, we emphasize 
that the overall content of the child’s education 
must be carefully oriented to this objective of teaching 
for democracy. Children’s. books and learning 
material must be so designed as to avoid all reference 
to caste, caste-dominance, caste-preference and so 
on. Democratic indoctrination must be the creed 
of education. The educational programme must be 
carried out under appropriate general conditions, 
It is psychologically unsafe to expect check for 
growing caste-tensions from students who are taught 
by teachers who are themselves highly caste-conscious. 
The school system must itself be so arranged that 
nO segregation is permitted—neither teachers nor 
pupils being accorded discriminatory treatment on 
account of caste origin. The present educational 
system, where educational institutions are pawns in 
the hands of this or that caste or community, are a 
hindrance towards this goal. 

Due stress shall have to be given to direct re- 
orientation of values. This can be done through 
lectures, speeches, seminars, radio, Symposiums, and 
other such methods of mass communication. Appeal 
to conscience must be carefully handled, if it has to 


diminish rather than intensify hostility. 


Personal 
contact and inter- 


caste collaboration have much 
importance as a means of reducing tension. But the 
effect of such inter-caste collaboration will depend 
upon a number of factors, i. e., nature of that 
collaboration, the Actual and anticipated duration 
of intimacy, extent to which this collaboration is 
explicitly defined and so on. Athletic teams, 
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children’s parliaments, children’s unions, nurseries, 
common dining and playing-rooms and like devices 
may help towards this end. 

(4) Group Therapy : It may be useful in children’s 
play situations so that inter-caste hostilities and 
prejudices may disappear and attachment of children 
of one caste with that of another caste may develop. 

(5) Go-operative Living : This may help not only in 
paving a way for a classless society, but may go a 
long ‘way in minimizing some of the economic 
disparities and social disabilities. Something like 
Chinese Communes may be envisaged, within the 
framework of our own set up and democratic society, 
which would help the cause of social proximity and 
integrate the whole population through common 
kitchens, common reading-rooms, etc. 

(6) Legislation : Legislations formulated after 
done little to irradicate caste- 
consciousness, and consequently these have not been 
much effective in alleviating caste-tensions. It does 
not imply that change in law and legal enactments 
may not lessen caste-discrimination and hasten its 
liquidation, once there is disposition to move In that 
direction. Common travel, common schooling, 
public pipes, and all other amenities of modern 
life have contributed in the direction of the liquida- 
tion of caste-tensions and more such amenities, if pro- 
vided may help this cause further. The enactment of 
laws has, no doubt, protected theinterests of the lower 
castes and would, in the long run, decrease tension, 
But the acceptance and implimentation of laws, to a 
great extent, depends upon our traditional value- 
orientation. Therefore, social prejudices and caste- 
tensions can only be reduced by setting up clear, 


independence have 
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detailed and widely recognized patterns of inter- 
personal relationships in place of casual contact, as 
public conveyances, railway waiting-rooms, courts, 
public latrines, bathrooms, kitchens, hotels, hostels, 
hospitals, restaurants, and other such places provide. 

(7) Other methods of abridging social distance 
among children shall also have to be adopted. And 
primary of all these is that children should’ be made 
conditioned for social proximity. Community 
schools and dispensaries may be constructed to break 
down caste-barriers. | Children’s recreations may 
be reoriented and manipulated for abolishing age- 
old prejudices, discriminations and stereotypes. 

Pains shall have to be taken to irradicate caste- 
tensions among children before their very onset. 
Caste mentality and prejudice have caused a spirit 
of antagonism and even hatred imperilling success 
of the democratic process itself. If children are not 
led in the right direction, our social structure—while 
still in the making—shall be fettered by caste- 
distinctions, 


Need for further Research : A guidance for 
future : 


If caste-tensions are to be liquidated completely, 
further investigation of the whole problem shall be 
required. The lines and techniques of mass persua- 
sion and tension-reduction have to be based on the 
results of research. Caste is sucha complex affair, 
and we have so little knowledge ofits intricacies! 
Obviously enough, the causes of social distance and 
tensions are historical, economic and cultural, as also 
in children they have to do with school environment, 
much more on childs social learning. The techniques 
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of modification of attitudes and the educational pro- 
„cess have to be adopted to diverse social and psy- 
chological conditions. Few studies on caste have 
been conducted in India as stressed earlier and so 
unless extensive investigation is done, it is not wise 
to make generalizations and rush to deduce results. 
But what should be the direction of these investiga- 
tions is a problem worth encountering. The present 
survey was confined to the region of Agra district, 
but such a vast country, as is ours, with such diver- 
sities of culture, castes, symbols, and languages that 
any future research can not be sufficient unless 
generalizations are based on the data collected from 
different districts falling in various provinces. Fur- 
ther, research should not be confined to assess the 
extent of tension among children at a particular age- 
group but children from different age-groups should be 
taken and their reactions should be compared. Psy- 
chopathology of these tensions has further to be asses- 
sed. This may provide material fora detailed study 
and thesis in higher research. 

In any such study as this, it is easy to get lost in 
the minute intricacies of the problem. There are, 
however, broader perspectives to be kept in mind. 
In the long run such studies may be more useful in 
enabling us to understand the real nature of caste- 
tensions. Research at Agra aifords only some fasci- 
nating insight with reference to caste-tensions in this 
district. The field of caste-tensions, dynamic and 
explosive as it is, provides ample opportunities for 
investigation. The real indication of the present 
thesis is, therefore, that caste-tensions among children 
do exist and that they can be measured. Testing in 
this field, no doubt, will add materially to our under- 
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standing of the many of the phenomena of tensions 
and conflicts. ‘ z 

According to Lois Barclay Murphy, wife of Gard- 
ner Murphy, roots of tension among children are 
four—the role of dependence, role of caste-structure, 
role of early freedom from frustration, and role of 
lack of opportunity (Murphy, 1953). Appropriate 
research is required to prove or disapprove such 
a view. 

Further, investigators shall also have to think 
twice as to the method and technique used, and the 
possibility for the use of various techniques including 
pictorial methods shall have to be explored. 

Again, there is the problem of the discrepancy 
between theory and practice, which shall have to be 
faced. Responses as given by the subjects may not 
have correlation with the actual behaviour in the 
context of caste-relationship. Difficulties often faced 
in getting responses and meeting objection by the 
villagers in giving information have to be encountered 
by proper rapport. One such difficulty was faced 
in the present investigation ina village when the 
surpanch ofthe village objected to the application 
of the questionnaire on children. It was only after 
much difficulty that he could be convinced, One can 
imagine the fever of excitement into which a whole 
village is through sometimes when an investigator 
seeks to do his research work in that village. This 
also sometimes happens in a urban locality. 


CHAPTER V 


APPENDIX 


Tension and Conflict as Topics for International 
Research : 


The Concept of Tension and Conflict—The terms 
tension and conflict are not synonymous. They 
differ in meaning. Quincey Wright has examined 
the meaning of tension as applied to physical 
sciences, and its derivation in sociological and psy- 
chological studies. In ordinary usage, tension means 
the act of stretching or the conditions of being stret- 
ched. In physics, it means constrained condition in 
the particles of bodies arising from the action of 
antagonistic forces, in which they aim to arrive at 
the former state. Thus, it also has the psycho- 
logical and sociological significance of mental strain 
or any strained relation. According to Pierre Janet, 
psychological tension is the force which synthesises 
and integrates the personality and which, when ten- 
sion is low, leads to neurasthenia.or psychasthenia. 
According to Gardner Murphy, the concept of ten- 
sion is used to describe a state of suspense, uneasiness 
or readiness for violent action. Many psychologists 
and sociologists, e. g., Jessie Bernard, have used both 
these terms synonymously. But the difference is 
There can be a conflict with little tension, 
ying a competitive game for 
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obvious. 
e. g., when one IS pla 
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pure enjoyment. There can, however, be tension 
without conflict, e. g., in cold war. 


Approaches to the Study of Tension and Conflict— 
According to the semanticist concept, conflict 
results from verbal or conceptual misunderstanding. 
Thus, there is a fundamental harmony in the uni- 
verse ; but wars, quarrels or fights may result. from 
subjective errors. Sociological approach utilizes his- 
torical and anthropological data, statistical analysis, 
content-analysis of documents, mathematical deduc- 
tions etc. The problems included are secession, civil 
war, resistance movements and also imperialism, 
conquest, subjugation, colonialism, growth of poli- 
tical, economic, and social integrations. Conflict is 
considered to be as resulting from clash of interests 
or ideals. Explanation of terms may be in terms 
of strategy e. g., a modern war may not be explained 
in terms of ‘emotional outbursts’ but in terms of 


Strategy. So is the case with strikes, race, riots, 
lynchings, etc. 


According to the socio-psychological approach, 
individual tensions are not assumed to be inherited 
or fixed in human nature as proposed by instinct 
theorists ; but that tensions are acquired in the 
process of socialization and social interaction. But 
explaining of collective or group behaviour in terms 
of individual motivations smells something of 
the instinct theory still. The concept of tension in 
individual psychology was introduced by Freud, and’ 
popularized by Kurt Lewin. Tensions are conceived 
to be as created by needs, will, drives, moods, etc. 
The concept of tension assumes that modern living 
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conditions create so many tensions in individuals 
that they are ready to release them in terms of overt 
violence. The psychological study of tensions includes 
the study of prejudice, hatred, hostility stereotypes, 
scapegoating, aggression, fighting, quarrelling, vio- 
lence etc. In psychology, the problems referred to are 
grouped into “tension theory” of Freud and Breuer, 
Since then the concept of tension has been broadened. 
Tensions within the individuals, e. g., frustrations, may 
explode and take the form of overt conflict or 
aggression. 


Tensions within the individual may result from 
the experiences in the socialization process and from 
the conditions of modern life in industrialized 
societies. Programmes to reduce tension include 
methods of changing human attitudes or motivation. 
Violence also reduces inner tensions. There isa 
doctor-patient relationship between the programme 
administrator and the people suffering from tension. 
If tensions can be reduced, harmonious human 
relations are possible. The meaning of the term 
tension, however, remains vague, equivocal, and 
lacking in precision. It is variously identified with 


“hostility, conflict or discrimination. According to 


S. C. Dodd, tension is an additive phenomenon. 
Dodd has applied the concept to the interpretation 
of phenomena in various fields, such as education, 
biology, economics, etc, In political science, 
‘nationalism’ is a result of the total or average 
intensity of the nationalistic desires of its people. 
Christiansen conceives tension as a threat in the 
perception of international relations. This justifies 
the use of such words as international tensions, 
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The UNESCO Tension Project : 


The tension project was adopted by UNESCO 
general conference at its 2nd session held in Mexico 
city in 1947. The project covered six fields for 
detailed inquiries. These were concerned with: (1) 
various national cultures, ideals and legal systems, 
(2) ideals of the people of one nation about their 
own and other nations, (3) modern methods in 
education, psychology, philosophy etc., for changing 
mental attitudes, (4) the influences which make for 
international understanding or for aggressive nationa- 
lism, (5) population problems affecting international 
understanding, and (6) the influence of modern tech- 
nology upon the attitude and mutual relationship of 
peoples. The purpose of ‘Tension Project? was not 
only to discover scientific truths, but to put the 
results of studies to Practical use and as a means of 
fostering better international understanding. 


At the unusco’s request 8 specialists met at 
Paris in July, 1949, under the chairmanship of Pro- 
fessor Hadley Cantril, These people had different 
scientific training and held different views. They were, 
however, able to draw up å common programme. 
Various papers were submitted that have been in- 
cluded in volume published under the title of ‘Tensions 
That Cause War’, edited by Hadley Cantril (Univer- 
sity of Illinois Press, 1951). The various practical 
problems studied by unnsco include : 

Social Problems and Tensions : 
ing of 8 well-known anthropol 
was convened by tnusco in 1 
drafted a “Statement on Race” 
however, criticised as being 


A committee consist- 
ogists and sociologists 
950. The Committee 
- The approach was, 
‘biological, Another 
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meeting was held in September, 1952. The two 
meetings made it possible to clarify the concept of 
race. The studies undertaken have been published 
under the titles “The Race Question in Modern 
Science”, and “The Race Question and Modern 
Thought”. 

Population and Migration Problems : The various 
organisations which studied this problem are Inter- 
national Refugee Organisation, ILO, and many spe- 
cialised agencies of UNO. Murphy, in his publication 
“Flight and Resettlement” has mainly discussed types 
of tensions due to post-war forced immigration. 
Studies have also been sponsored by International 
Sociological Association, International Economic 
Association, and the like. 

Tensions Arising in Course of Economic Development : 
Studies have also been made regarding social impli- 
cations of technological change. One study is concer- 
ned with the community factor in modern techno- 
logy in European industrial society. Other studies are 
concerned with trends in educational reforms, cultural 
patterns and technical change, and social aspects of 
technical assistance in operation. 

National Investigations into Social Tensions 
under UNESCO : 

The investigations undertaken by UNESCO in 
sultation with the United 
h three distinct cases: (1) 
social tensions arising out 


this respect, in close con 
States are concerned wit 


social tensions in India, (ii) 
of the circumstances in which Israel was created, and 


(iii) tensions during transition period from a totalita- 
rian to democratic regime in Japan and Germany. 
Social Tensions in India : Such a study was under- 
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taken in 1950. Professor Murphy was commissioned 
by unmsco to organise this survey. He formed 
teams of research workers in several provinces with 
the help of local universities Murphy in his book 
“In the Minds of Men” describes the origin of this 
project, and examines various factors making for 
unity and disintegration in Indian life and history, 
the main types of tensions in present-day India, and 
the factors which may be instrumental in integration. 
The investigations continued between 1951-53, 


Social Tensions in Israel : The programme was 
drawn up by Professor A. Brodersen at UNESCO?s 
request, and was carried out by Israeli Social Ten- 
sions Research Project Committee, The investiga- 
tions began in 1952 and continued till 1953. The 
programme dealt with tensions in, (i) institutional 
sphere, (ii) co-operative farming communities, (iii) 
between Jews and Arabs, (iv) between parents and 
children, (v) between various groups of immi- 
grants, (vi) arising as a result of technological deve- 


lopment, (vii) between families with different cultural 
background, etc. 


Tensions during Transition from Totalitarian to 
Democratic Regime : The main purpose was to investi- 
gate the attitude of the young. In Germany a 
committee was formed under the chairmanship of 
Professor E. Tegen. A team of researchers worked 
during 1950-51. It surveyed the mentality of the 
young during post-war period, indicating differences 
found in relation to Sex, age, social standing, stan- 
dards of education, etc. In Japan study was carried 
out by French sociologist Jean Stoetzel, Director of 
the “French Institute of Public Opinion Research” 
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and a Dutch expert on Japan, Fritz Vos. The attitude 
of the Japanese youth to foreigners was measured. 
Other subjects of study were their personal characters, 
reactions towards institutions, etc. 

The various fields of research, as decided by the 
general conference at the 8th session in Dec., 1954, 
comprise : (1) research on methods of mediation and 
other procedures for settlement of international 
conflicts, (2) surveys and pilot projects, and circula- 
tion of information calculated to promote better 
understanding, (3) study of the social impact of 
technological change and industrialization, and 
(4) projects concerned with the use of social science 
methods. C . 

Other Tension Studies : 

Some other tension studies have been reported 
in the U. S. A., Canada, Latin America, Far East, 
Europe and Near East and Africa. Some noteworthy 
American investigations are: Lee and Humphrey’s 
study of the Detroit Race Riots of 1943, Otto’s 
comparative study of Datroit Riots of 1943, A. G. 
Price’s study of the conflict arising out of the settling 
of white people in the United States, Frazier’s and 
Davie’s study of Negroes, study of the uprooting of 
thousands of American citizens of Japanese descent 
during World War II on grounds of military safety and 
class and industrial conflict in America. Important 
Latin American investigations are Lucio-Mendeita 
Nunez’s study of the racial, cultural and class tensions, 
M. M. Tumin’s study of the tensions and strains in 
the social structure of Guatemala and UNESCO 
pilot studies to find ethnic and race relations in 


Brazil. 
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In the Far East studies have been made of the 
conflict of village community with capitalism. In 
Indonesia, a study was made regarding breakdown 
of indigenous social system and its organisation on 
nationalistic lines. - In China, conflicts arising due 
to Chinese revolution and agrarian unrest were 
studied. In India, Hindu-Muslim, Pakistan-India, 
aboriginals-civilized, India-Great Britain, ideological, 
industrials castes and other types of conflicts were 
studied. In Europe, an important study was Dinco 
Toinasic’s study of the conflict between Bolshevik 
ideology and Bolshevik policy. Another study was 
Hans Bernd Gisevius’s investigation of the opposition 
to Hitler. Samuel Koenig studied racial, class, 
Occupational and religious conflicts in Israel, South 
Africa is the most serious tension-spot of the world. 
Studies have been undertaken there with regard to 
Mau-Mau riots of 1952-53, the resistance movements 
and the policy of the government regarding apartheid. 

There is no full-fledged caste-system among 
Muslims. But among them also there are various 
groups such as Asraf, Ajlab, Sayid, Sheikh, Pathan, 
Mallick, Rayeen, Quraishi, Momins, Mansoori, 
Idrishi, Ibrahim and the like. Social distance does 


exist among them ; but no study appears to have 
been undertaken, 
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